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INTRODUCTION 


Everyone  plays.  And  while  play  and 
games  may  come  naturally  to  us,  they 
are  formed  by  culture  and  serve  cul- 
ture. Encircled  and  defined  by  rules  of 
fair  and  foul  and  by  judgments  about 
vs^hat  is  normal  and  abnormal,  desirable 
and  undesirable,  play  and  games  are  not 
activities  for  children,  but  rather  techniques 
that  educate  and  form  us  from  childhood  on. 

The  subject-forming  nature  of  play  goes  largely 
unnoticed  or  is  loosely  praised  as  character  build- 
ing when  the  sort  of  play  in  question  is  clearly  in 
the  service  of  values  we  think  should  be  universal. 
Our  disapproval  is  reserved  for  new  forms  such  as 
video  games,  which  are  said  to  be  isolating  (and 
therefore  unsocial  and  unsocializing),  or  for  prac- 
tices that  move  in  the  right  direction  but  are  seen 
to  be  excessive — excessively  competitive  or  exces- 
sively violent,  for  example.  We  tend  to  criticize 
these  sorts  of  play  either  as  not  playful  enough  and 
therefore  antisocial  or  as  too  playful  and  thus 
infantile — criticisms  which  have  been  leveled  at 
the  art  and  the  artists  in  this  show.  In  fact,  these 
artists  have  chosen  play  and  games  as  the  site 
within  culture  from  which  they  can  most  effec- 
tively question  the  normative  meanings  and  val- 
ues embodied  in  current  practices  of  play  and  in 
their  representation  in  art. 


"The  play's  the  thing, 

Wherein  I'll  catch  the 

conscience  of  the  king." 

— William  Shakespeare, 

Hamlet,  act  2, 

scene  2 


The  essays  which  follow  serve  not  only 
as  an  introduction  to  the  exhibition 
and  catalogue,  but  also  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  wide  range  of  issues  in  art 
and  in  culture  at  large  raised  by  the 
practices  of  play.  Frank  Motz  considers 
the  work  in  the  context  of  our  society  of 
spectacle,  which  has  largely  enveloped  the 
social  and  professional  spheres  of  contemporary 
art.  Susanna  Cole  discusses  art  that  addresses  the 
educational,  moral,  and  subject-forming  aspects  of 
play,  art  that  undermines  sentimental  memories  of 
play  and  of  play  objects.  Erin  Donnelly  examines 
the  work  of  artists  who  cast  a  critical  eye  on  toys 
and  collectibles  in  our  age  of  mass  production  and 
who  propose  that,  especially  within  the  institutions 
of  the  art  world,  collections  can  create  new  mean- 
ings. Claire  Tancons  argues  that  artists  use  mimicry 
as  a  way  of  critically  addressing  the  social  function 
of  imitation  and  that,  while  mimicry  radically  sub- 
verts simple  imitation,  it  is  not  an  operative  mode 
of  critique  for  postcolonial  subjects. 

In  sum,  these  artists  ask  what  kinds  of  social  sub- 
jects play  has  traditionally  produced  and  then  make 
their  art  in  opposition  to  that  production.  Their 
works — challenging,  rigorous,  innovative,  hopeful, 
and  often  humorous — ask  you  above  all  to  play 
along  with  them. 


Kristin  Lucas,  Host,  1997 


BREAD  AND  CIRCUS 


Fun  has  become  the  No.  1  product  not  only  of  Holly- 
wood and  the  sex  industries,  but  of  the  art  world  as 
well.  Contemporary  art  has  never  been  more  domi- 
nated by  discourses  of  fun,  pleasure,  and  spectacle. 

This  exhibition  was  initially  inspired  by  the  art  on 
view  in  the  galleries  in  Manhattan's  Chelsea  dis- 
trict. As  an  international  stronghold  of  contempo- 
rary art  display,  Chelsea — the  neighborhood  and 
the  metaphor — is  chockablock  with  playful  events 
and  toylike  objects.  In  such  an  environment,  so 
emblematic  of  our  contemporary  experience,  we 
are  dominated  by  a  kind  of  pleasurable  oppression. 
Philosopher  Guy  Debord  foresaw  this  thirty-five 
years  ago  in  The  Society  of  the  Spectacle:  "The  spectacle 
corresponds  to  the  historical  moment  at  which  the 
commodity  completes  its  colonization  of  social  life. 
It  is  not  just  that  the  relationship  to  commodities 
is  now  plain  to  see — commodities  are  now  all 
that  there  is  to  see;  the  world  we  see  is  the  world  of 
the  commodity." ' 

In  Chelsea,  on  the  far  west  side  of  Manhattan, 
where  the  small  circle  of  artists,  critics,  curators, 
collectors,  and  dealers  has  expanded  exponentially 
in  the  past  few  years,  art  reverts  to  kindergarten. 


Pinakothek  becomes  discotheque,  Documenta  be- 
comes Oktoberfest,  and  once  again  children  of  all 
ages  join  hands  in  a  Totentanz  to  celebrate  the 
arrival  of  a  new  cybernetic  era.  Galleries  are  no 
longer  galleries:  vidtness  the  airport  terminal-like 
Damien  Hirst  art  orgy  at  Gagosian.  Museums  are 
no  longer  museums:  walk  up  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's 
spiral  at  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  and 
pass  a  display  of  Armani  suits,  sans  price  tag.  This 
plethora  of  commercial  entertainment  in  the  guise 
and  context  of  art  seems,  in  the  words  of  curator 
Philippe  Vergne,  a  "totalitarianism  that  is  not  liter- 
ally suppressing  freedom  of  speech  or  thought 
but  is  reducing  the  faculty  of  choice  and  self-deter- 
mination via  the  means  of  leisure  and  amusement... 
offering  nothing  but  escape."-  Benjamin  Buchloh 
describes  this  phenomenon  as  the  "end  of  art," 
meaning  that  there  is  no  longer  any  distinction 
between  art  and  fashion  (or  art  and  design,  or  art 
and  programming).  Like  the  bread-and-circuses  poli- 
tics that  distracted  the  citizens  of  ancient  Rome,  one 
wonders  whether  there  are  any  art  works  capable  of 
penetrating  beyond  the  ideology  of  the  spectacle. 

The  works  in  "Play's  the  Thing"  share  an  engage- 
ment with  and  critique  of  the  apparently  total- 


Frank  Motz 


Christoph  Draeger,  TWA  800  #2, 1999.  Acrylic  paint  jet  on  jigsaw  puzzle, 
7,500  pieces,  47  74  x  102  '/s  in.  (120  x  260  cm).  Private  collection 


izing  culture  of  the  spectacle.  Many  of  these  works 
employ  the  forms  and  representations  of  the  spec- 
tacle— popular  cultural  images,  toys,  cartoons, 
video  games,  or  parlor  games — against  themselves. 
Tom  Otterness'  satirical  objet  d'art  Moneybag  Man 
with  Cellphone  (1998)  was  commissioned  by  the 
Whitney  Museum  for  the  annual  American  Art 
Award.  It  was  presented,  in  May  1998,  to  the  multi- 
national GTE  Corporation  for  its  ongoing  "sustained 
commitment  to  the  diversity,  quality,  and  originali- 
ty of  the  arts  in  America."^  The  ornate  gift — adapted 
from  a  Faberge  Easter  egg — was  funded  by  the  jew- 
elry maker  Cartier,  Inc.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Otterness  himself  and  handcrafters  to  his  specifi- 
cations, it  shows  a  stocky  golden  businessman 
standing  on  a  blue  plinth  with  a  cell  phone  to  his 
ear  (the  figure's  head  is  represented  as  a  bulging  bag 
of  money).  The  honored  businessman  is  enveloped 
within  a  handblown  lead  crystal  globe,  which  is 
itself  mounted  on  a  base  in  the  form  of  a  silver 
turtle — an  ironic  Atlas  to  the  world  of  moving  money. 

Otterness'  award  is  exemplary  of  the  circus  and  cir- 
culation of  prestige  that  exist  among  museums, 
sponsors,  award  recipients,  and  artists.  An  interest- 
ing historical  analogy  can  be  made  ft-om  this  nexus 


of  art  and  society.  What  had  been  the  province  of 
the  luxurious  jewelry  producer  Faberge  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  Russia,  whose  elaborately  decorated 
Easter  eggs,  commissioned  by  the  imperial  family 
as  gifts  and  prized  and  exchanged  among  European 
royal  families,  is  now  taken  up  by  international 
corporations  under  the  aegis  of  Otterness.  In  the 
same  way  Faberge  made  jewelry  eggs  for  the  Russian 
Empire,  Otterness  makes  an  award  for  the  Whitney 
to  give  to  the  CEO  of  GTE.  The  czar  has  become  the 
Whitney's  director,  the  czar's  Duma  has  become  the 
Whitney's  Board  of  Trustees.  Instead  of  a  gold- 
and-diamond-encrusted  Faberge  egg  displajdng  the 
wealth  of  the  imperial  house,  this  officer  of  the 
corporation  carries  in  his  right  hand  Otterness' 
sculpture,  made  of  white  and  yellow  gold,  lead  crys- 
tal, diamond,  and  lapis  lazuli.  Art  has  indeed  become 
big  jewelry.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
figure  of  the  Moneybag  Man  was  inspired  by  a  char- 
acter invented  by  Thomas  Nast,  the  late  nineteenth- 
century  political  cartoonist  famous  for  his 
broadsides  exposing  corruption  in  New  York  politics. 

If  the  toylike  Moneybag  Man  award  is  a  real-life 
object  of  symbolic  value  and  exchange  (a  pat  on  the 
back  for  the  keepers  of  culture  and  spectacle). 


Kristin  Lucas'  video  i/ost  (1997)  exhibits  a  fascina- 
tion with  tlie  virtual  worlds  that  now  permeate  our 
hves,  a  mixture  of  hiternet  therapy  chat,  cable  'W 
shopping,  computer  game,  and  a  customer  service 
session  with  an  ATM  machine.  Host  stars  Lucas  her- 
self as  a  frustrated  user-player-competitor  who 
seeks  out  advice  from/at  a  street-side  multimedia 
kiosk  after  her  home  computer  system  seems  to 
have  crashed  or  been  interrupted  by  an  inexplicable 
glitch.  The  ensuing  conversation  with  a  systems 
operator  ("sysop")-therapist-scrutinizcr — also  played 
by  Lucas — forms  the  bulk  of  the  video,  which 
"instantly  becomes  an  amalgamation  of  daytime 
television  and  tabloid,  wherein  the  surveillance 
camera  becomes  the  eye  of  the  media." '  The  seem- 
ingly random  questions  and  commands  of  the 
multitasking  sysop  (interacting  with  users  world- 
wide over  the  Internet)  plunge  the  user — and  the 
viewer — into  a  state  of  paralysis  and  seem  designed 
solely  to  get  her  back  into  the  system.  As  problem 
solving  digresses  more  and  more  into  a  Babel  of 
marketing  inducements,  the  conversation  becomes 
a  kind  of  escape  game  played  by  a  besieged  user  and 
a  coercive  sysop.  Misunderstandings  abound.  The 
entire  nomenclature  of  Netspeak  washes  over  the 
user.  Pushing  the  button  compels  a  multimedia  out- 
burst, accompanied  by  the  background  soundtrack 
from  a  Superbowl  pregame,  strains  of  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  phrases  from  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance.  The  session  finally  ends  with  the  follow- 
ing commands:  "If  you  would  like  to  save  your 
life. ..enter  your  initials.  To  exit  this  program. ..use 
the  escape  button."^  Kristin  Lucas'  fictitious  charac- 
ter steps  outside  the  session,  but  remains  a  prisoner 
of  the  system  in  the  spectacle  she  is  surrounded  by. 

Lucas'  "virtual  conversation  about  a  troublesome 
relationship"*^  calls  attention  to  the  overwhelming 
power  wielded  by  the  information-media  service 
economy,  whose  spectacular  ascendance  has  pro- 
duced an  almost  addictive  relationship  between  cul- 
tural users  and  cultural  servers.  In  a  comparable 
sense,  the  Swiss  artist  Christoph  Draeger  uses 
another  mass  media  vehicle,  television,  to  raise  the 
issue  of  our  dependence  on  spectacle.  After  collect- 
ing detailed  video  shots  from  CNN's  documentation 
of  the  crash  of  TWA  800  and  montaging  them  in 
one  panoramic  image,  Draeger  transformed  the 
image  into  the  jigsaw  puzzle  The  Reconstruction  of 


TWA  800  (2001),  an  artificial,  virtual  representation 
created  Irom  a  real-life  mess.  The  starting  points  of 
Draeger's  works  are  veiy  often  reproductions  pub- 
lished in  newspapers,  magazines,  or'IV,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Boeing  747,  which  exploded  in  midair  eleven 
minutes  after  taking  off"  from  Kennedy  International 
Airport  for  Paris  on  July  17,  1996.  and  plunged  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  New  York's  Long  Island,  killing 
all  230  people  on  board.  Parts  of  the  wreck  were  res- 
cued shortly  afterwards  from  the  ocean  floor  at  the 
scene  of  the  accident.  In  order  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  crash,  agents  and  scientists  reconstruct- 
ed 96  percent  of  the  completely  destroyed  jumbo  jet 
in  painstaking  work  at  a  hangar  in  Calverton,  Long 
Island.  When  a  TV  crew  filmed  that  process,  one  cam- 
era was  walked  alongside  the  entire  length  of  the 
fuselage.  From  this  video  footage,  Draeger  cut  out 
forty-three  stills  and  reassembled  them  in  a  compos- 
ite view  of  the  aircraft.  This  Photoshop  composition 
was  then  fed  into  a  computer  and  airbrushed  as  a  spe- 
cial Inkjet  print  onto  a  jigsaw-puzzle  pattern  of  eight 
thousand  pieces. 

Disaster  broadcasting  and  far-flung  catastrophe 
reportage  are  not  excluded  from  the  entertainment 
market.  What  counts  in  the  society  of  the  spectacle 
is  the  media's  ability  to  use  and  deliver  any  kind 
of  event — whenever  it  wants,  wherever  it  wants, 
twenty-four  hours  a  day — directly  into  our  homes. 
We  are  subjected  to  the  fascination  with  catastro- 
phe and  the  peculiar  aesthetic  of  its  images.  The 
more  horrible  and  topical  the  event,  the  higher  the 
ratings.  The  space  between  the  catastrophe  itself 
and  its  representation  as  a  media  spectacle  is  hyper- 
administered  and  never  arbitrary:  TV  producers 
give  viewers  their  picture  of  their  world.  Putting 
together  Draeger's  puzzle  might  be  a  more  deliber- 
ate and  more  pleasurable  form  of  drawing  one's 
owm  picture.  In  Draeger's  puzzles,  one  seeks  a  kind 
of  salvation  from  the  disaster.  The  reconstruction  of 
the  destruction  defines  the  pleasure  of  the  catastro- 
phe. "The  seemingly  contrasting  positions  of  puzzle 
and  catastrophe  morph  into  a  symbol  of  a  decon- 
structed or  deconstructable  view  of  the  world."" 

While  Draeger  incorporates  in  his  puzzle  game  the 
filtered,  fictionalized  world  of  TV  images,  Jeff^  Koons 
situates  himself  as  a  private  and  public  person  in  the 
spectacular  world  of  the  media.  Living  in  an  art  world 


that  "is  not  effective  right  now,"8  he  adopts  the  media 
world  of  Michael  Jackson  and  Michael  Jordan,  using 
the  visual  language  of  ad  campaigns,  media  advertis- 
ing, and  self-promotion.  His  absurd  and  enigmatic 
Two  Ball  50/50  Tank  (Spalding  Dr.  J.  Silver  Series,  Wilson 
Supershot)  (1985)  is  an  aquariumlike  container  half 
full  of  water  on  which  float  two  standard,  mass-pro- 
duced, semisubmerged  basketballs. 

These  static  basketballs — brand-new,  neither  used 
nor  touched,  isolated  objects  removed  from  their 
game  context — might  symbolize  sports  as  a  com- 
plex part  of  the  entertainment  industry.  They  could 
be  a  metaphor  for  the  American  mj^h  of  success, 
representing  games  as  a  primal  form  of  social  com- 
munication, or  be  associated  with  a  lost,  innocent 
world  of  childhood  games  in  our  memories. 
However,  by  positioning  the  art  work  as  a  valuable 
exchange  object  in  contemporary  consumer  society, 
Koons  collapses  the  "uselessness"  of  art  with  the 
functionality  of  commodities.  As  Hal  Foster  writes, 
"The  fetishism  of  the  sign  that  determines  our  con- 
sumption of  everyday  commodity-signs  now  also 
informs  our  reading  of  (post)modern  works  of  art."^ 
In  this  sense,  art  works  become  no  different  from 
(or  as  important  as)  vacuum  cleaners  or  basketballs. 
Not  being  displayed  in  a  department  store  show- 
case, but  preserved  as  artifacts  of  our  culture  in  a 
museum  vitrine  on  a  pedestal — like  scientific  medi- 
cal apparatuses  that  preserve  specimens  in  formal- 
dehyde— Koons'  works  replace  traditional  notions 
of  "value"  with  that  commercial  measure,  "shelf 
life."  Koons  himself  has  written,  "1  believe  an  artist 
has  to  have  a  dialogue  with  the  media,  at  present, 
because  the  media  defines  reality."  ^^ 

These  four  works  of  critical  art  practice  deal  play- 
fully with  the  transformation  and  collapse  of  art 
into  the  spectacle.  They  subversively  disturb  and 
disrupt  dominant  social  norms  by  using  art's  own 
instruments.  For  us  to  analyze,  question,  and  criti- 
cally transgress  the  world  of  art  and  spectacle  is 
more  important  than  ever  as  an  essential  method 
to  counter/avoid  blind,  passive  consumerism,  to 
reflect  individually  how  the  passivity  of  the  specta- 
tor is  at  the  same  time  an  instrument  of  and  a  rea- 
son for  hidden  social  control  (ideology).  Under  the 
conditions  of  its  hegemony,  the  spectacle  does  not 
produce   social   agents   but   spectators,   modern 


women  and  men  who  enthusiastically  look  at  every- 
thing served  up  to  them  to  be  looked  at.  It  produces 
a  democracy  of  false  desires:  one  cannot  and  does 
not  want  to  intervene,  because  the  spectacle  as 
mechanism  of  societal  control  performs/creates  an 
illusion  of  free  choice,  an  ideology  of  freedom,  an 
inner  spectacle  of  participation,  in  which  the  more 
the  spectator  readily  "recognizes  his  own  needs  in 
the  images  of  the  needs  proposed  by  the  dominant 
system,  the  less  he  understands  his  own  existence 
and  his  own  desires... The  spectator  feels  at  home 
nowhere,  for  the  spectacle  is  everywhere."  1 '  How- 
ever, the  society  of  the  spectacle  opens  up  opportu- 
nities for  the  "counterspectacle,"  for  art  that  stands 
in  critical  relation  to  the  spectacle. 

Artists  like  Otterness,  Lucas,  Draeger,  and  Koons 
seize  this  opportunity  to  use  the  spectacle  against 
itself,  despite  or  precisely  because  "spectacle  art" 
has  become  part  of  our  society,  and  "now  spectacles 
have  become  the  art  of  our  society."  '^ 
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THE  OBJECT  OF 
THE  GAME  IS 


It  is  a  commonplace  to  think  of  childhood  as  the 
original  site  of  moral  sentiment  and  of  child's  play 
as  the  technique  by  which  good  citizenship  and 
morality  are  learned  and  internalized.  Largely  unex- 
amined, as  commonplaces  are.  these  two  ideas  are 
not  formed  from  a  continuous  fabric  but  rather  are 
stitched  together  and  strain  at  the  seam.  The  artists 
whose  works  appear  in  "Play's  the  Thing"  pick  at 
the  seams  of  this  patchwork  cultural  garment. 

That  the  games  of  children  are  one  of  the  cultural 
mechanisms  by  which  the  individual  is  socialized  as 
a  subject  within  culture  was  enshrined  in  aphorism 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when  he  observed  that 
"the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing 
fields  of  Eton."  Even  if  nineteenth-century  class  dis- 
tinctions have  given  way  to  a  more  democratic  val- 
uation of  the  role  of  games  in  shaping  all  children, 
the  skill,  endurance,  persistence,  and  sacrifice  of 
the  self  to  the  collective  good  required  in  team  play 
still  seem  to  translate  into  the  physical,  psychic, 
social,  and  moral  qualities  of  the  good  adult  citizen. 


uncorrupted  by  society.  Children  are  thought  to  be  in 
touch  with  their  natural  and  spiritual  origins  and 
sentiments.  We  inherit  this  line  of  thought  from  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  where  no  one  gave 
it  more  eloquent  expression  than  Wordsworth. 
In  his  "Ode:  Intimations  of  Immortality  from 
Recollections  of  Early  Childhood"  (1807),  he  mourns 
the  seeming  loss  of  the  "primal  sympathy"  of  the 
childhood  self  attuned  to  nature:  "Shades  of  the 
prison-house  begin  to  close/  Upon  the  growing  Boy."' 
Yet  the  poet  discovers  that  he  retains  in  memory  the 
birthright  of  the  child — the  spontaneous  imaginative 
and  emotional  connection  to  nature  and  to  the  deity. 
In  our  own  less  pastoral  lives,  this  memory  is  most 
ofl;en  represented  by  the  nostalgia  we  feel  for  the 
objects  of  play  themselves,  for  the  game  pieces  and 
boards,  for  the  stuffed  animals  and  dolls,  for  the  very 
materials  of  the  games  we  played  as  children.  We 
invest  them  with  the  sentimental  feelings  about  our- 
selves that  we  learned  in  part  from  them  and  our 
acculturated  memories.  Our  continued  feeling  for 
them  attests  to  the  continuity  of  ourselves  over  time. 


We  also,  however,  see  play  and  games  in  a  more 
Romantic  light,  as  the  expression  of  the  unfettered 
imagination  of  childhood  and  of  the  self  as  yet 


The  conflict  between  the  Wellingtonian  view  of 
games  and  play  as  a  preparation  for  moral  citizen- 
ship and  the  Wordsworthian,  Romantic  view  of 


Susanna  Cole 
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games  and  play  as  the  expression  of  imagination, 
individuality,  and  primal  sympathies  seems  to  have 
been  anticipated  by  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  In 
Emile  (1762),  his  novel  and  treatise  on  education, 
Rousseau  asks  "what  is  to  be  done... when,  instead 
of  raising  a  man  for  himself,  one  wants  to  raise  him 
for  others?... one  must  chose  between  making  a 
man  or  a  citizen,  for  one  cannot  make  both  at  the 
same  time."-  In  our  own  moment  of  history,  clear- 
ly the  disjunction  of  these  two  views  of  child's 
play  and  games  remains,  although  most  often  it 
is  unspoken  and  unacknowledged.  Games,  play, 
television  shows,  and  music  are  sometimes  reviled 
for  their  complicity  in  rampant  consumerism,  for 
their  violence — in  short,  for  their  failure  to  teach 
good  lessons  about  morality  and  citizenship  as  well 
as  for  their  failure  to  foster  imagination  and  indi- 
viduality. While  we  tend  to  gloss  over  the  contrari- 
ness of  the  values  we  locate  in  child's  play  even  as 
we  engage  in  this  fierce  cultural  debate,  the  artists 
in  "Play's  the  Thing"  don't  let  us  off  so  easily. 

Vito  Acconci  entered  this  debate  in  the  early  1970s 
through  his  work  as  a  performance-film  artist. 
Blindfold  Catching,  one  segment  of  Three  Adaptation 
Studies  (1970),  an  eight-minute  film,  shows  the 
artist,  blindfolded,  attempting  to  catch  a  ball 
throv^m  at  him  again  and  again  by  an  unseen  hand. 
The  game  of  catch  sets  the  scene  in  childhood,  but 
the  action  speaks  to  the  terms  on  which  each  of  us 
learns  to  play  and  then  enact  a  social  role.  Every 
game,  like  every  society,  is  constituted  by  its  rules 
and  creates  a  field  of  action  in  which,  as  in  social 
life,  participants  are  constrained  by  their  obser- 
vance of  the  rules.  The  rules  of  any  game  create 
what  Michel  de  Certeau  has  called  "the  non-auton- 
omy of  its  field  of  action."^  Acconci  seems  to  ratch- 
et up  the  degree  of  tension  created  by  the 
constraint  of  rules  by  blindfolding  the  catcher  (the 
artist).  In  this  condition,  he  is  bound  to  repeat, 
again  and  again,  his  attempt  to  catch  a  ball  he  can- 
not see  thrown  by  an  unseen  hand.  The  repetition 
of  the  game,  an  act  of  training  with  an  eye  toward 
mastery  and  self-mastery,  thus  becomes  a  repeti- 
tion of  failure,  of  inevitable  failure,  while  the  de- 
mand to  "catch"  made  by  the  throwing  of  the 
unseen  hand  recapitulates  our  performance  at  the 
behest  of  cultural  forces  we  can  neither  identify 
nor  control. 


Blindfold  Catching  is  not,  however,  simply  a  narrative 
of  endless  failure  and  fear.  We  know,  even  as  we 
identify  with  Acconci's  repeated  failure  to  catch  the 
ball,  that  while  he  plays  the  victim,  he  directs  the 
scene.  In  Blindfold  Catching,  it  is  Acconci's  choice  to 
perform  the  anxiety  created  by  the  panoptic  sense 
that  one  is  being  looked  at  and  regulated  by  an 
unseen  force.  The  work  thus  at  once  enacts  the 
fantasy  that  through  choice,  one  can  exercise  the 
highest  degree  of  control.  In  its  totality.  Blindfold 
Catching  recapitulates  both  our  experience  as  cultur- 
al subjects  and  our  fantasies  about  that  experience. 
It  forces  us  to  rethink  the  idea  that  games  and  play 
teach  a  persistence  that  leads  to  self-mastery  even  as 
it  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  been  made  to  forget, 
of  what  we  were  meant  to  repress,  about  childhood 
games  and  learning  processes. 

Mark  Dion's  life-size  installation.  When  Dinosaurs 
Ruled  the  Earth  (Toys '51' U.S.)  (1994),  seems  at  first 
glance  to  be  a  space  tailored  to,  and  perhaps  by,  the 
imaginative  play  of  childhood.  But  a  second  glance 
reveals  something  less  savory.  The  three-sided 
child's  room,  furnished  simply,  is  filled  relentlessly 
and  exclusively  with  dinosaurs:  dinosaur  models, 
stuffed  animals,  eggs,  books  and  games,  dinosaur 
bedspread,  rug,  slippers  and  lamp,  dinosaur  cloth- 
ing, wallpaper,  a  television  screen  with  dinosaurs 
appearing  on  it  and  a  poster  over  the  bed  from  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  It  is  at  once  a 
fantasy  room  for  a  child — one  that  could  be  adver- 
tised or  appear  as  a  showroom — and  also  an  omi- 
nously and  depressingly  complete  and  completely 
manufactured  environment. 

This  colorful  child's  room  creates  the  landscape 
over  which  the  dinosaurs  roam  and  rule  today,  a 
landscape  once  again  devoid  of  people  but  nonethe- 
less a  cultural  niche  into  which  the  child,  any  "U.S." 
child,  can  be  placed.  Unlike  the  Wordsworthian  nat- 
ural landscape,  this  one  is  entirely  mediated  by  a 
culture  of  the  marketplace.  In  this  totalizing  envi- 
ronment, the  room,  the  landscape,  is  complete 
without  the  human  imagination,  if  not  without  the 
human  subject. 

Paul  McCarthy's  photographs  Green  Dog  and  Orange 
Lion  (both  1993)  are  larger-than-life  images  of  the 
props  McCarthy  used  in  his  Performance  art  in  the 


Paul  McCarthy,  Green  Dog,  1993 
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Libby  Mcinnis,  Up  and  Down  Boys,  2000 
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1970S  and  1980s.  His  performances,  which  included 
Penis  Brush  Painting  (1974)  and  Popcyc  judge  and  Jury 
(1983),  were  often  viewed  as  grotesque  and  infantile. 
To  McCarthy  and  his  supporters,  they  were  meant  to 
upset  us  in  order  to  reveal  how  the  media  obscures 
the  dark  side  of  eveiyday  life.  In  1992,  in  Props  1972- 
1984  from  Inside  the  Trunks,  McCarthy  exhibited  for  the 
last  time  the  trunks  and  the  "props"  he  had  used  in 
his  Performance  art  and  documented  the  props  in 
these  photographs.  Afterwards,  to  signify  the  end  of 
his  performance  work,  the  tiiniks  were  closed  per- 
manently, with  the  props  locked  inside  them. 

The  composition  of  McCarthy's  photographs  focus- 
es our  attention  on  the  truth  of  the  past,  on  what 
really  happened.  Battered,  bedraggled,  and  dirty, 
the  green  dog  and  the  orange  lion  both  bear  the 
traces  of  their  use — and  thus  of  McCarthy's  own  his- 
tory. Like  the  stuffed  animals,  toys,  and  other  child- 
hood memorabilia  we  keep  in  trunks  or  locked  in 
our  memories,  the  dog  and  lion  have  accreted 
meaning  and  symbolic  value  as  artifacts  of  past  play 
and  of  a  past  self  We  project  onto  them  our  senti- 
ment about  ourselves  and  locate  in  them  the  birth 
of  our  moral  sentiments.  McCarthy  however,  pre- 
sents these  mementos  of  childhood  play  against  a 
high-contrast,  bright,  and  glossy  background 
which,  like  Acconci's  game  of  blindfolded  catch, 
undercuts  any  idealization.  If  the  backgrounds  of 
these  photos  are  reminiscent  of  the  glamour  shot, 
they  serve,  by  way  of  contrast  to  McCarthy's  abject 
props,  to  remind  us  of  the  real  conditions  of  daily 
life  and  of  childhood  play,  of  real  life  dark  and  dirty. 
The  green  dog  and  the  orange  lion  do  indeed  invite 
our  nostalgia.  But  they  invite  us  to  derive  our  rules 
of  conduct  from  the  games  we  really  played  and  the 
toys  we  really  played  with — and  not  from  some- 
thing cleaner,  more  wholesome,  more  glamorous 
and,  finally,  more  fictive. 

Libby  Mclnnis'  series  of  pull-tab  pieces  Up  and  Down 
Boys  (2000),  Urination  (2000),  The  Incredible  Shrinking 
Man  (2001),  Mother's  Milk  (2001),  and  Pubic  Hair  (2001) 
deliberately  recall  books  like  Pat  the  Bunny  that 
require  the  child's  participation  and  are  designed  to 
induct  the  child  into  the  tasks,  sights,  sounds,  and 
smells  of  everyday  middle-class  life.  These  books  are 
exemplary  of  the  toys  which  Roland  Barthes 
describes  and  decries  because  they  "always  mean 


something,  and  this  something  is  always  entirely 
socialized,  constituted  by  the  myths  or  the  tech- 
nic|ues  of  modern  adult  life."'  These  toys  "literally 
prefigure  the  world  of  adult  limctions"  and  "pre- 
pare the  child  to  accept  them.""'  Constructed  of 
cardboard,  Mclnnis'  figures  look  like  paper  dolls. 
But  the  experiences  she  invites  (or  requires)  her 
viewers  to  explore  are  those  which  we  normally  rel- 
egate to  the  strange,  the  private,  and  the  porno- 
graphic. In  Up  and  Down  Boys,  the  viewer  pulls  on  a 
tab  (labeled  with  the  command  "pull"),  which  low- 
ers the  underpants  of  two  young  men  and  reveals 
their  diseased  genitals.  The  viewer,  who  has  entered 
the  gallery  to  be  educated  and  instmcted,  is  thus 
required  by  Mclnnis'  works  to  participate  in  an  art 
that  is  designed  to  generate  unease,  an  art  which, 
ironically,  educates  and  instructs  about  the  realities 
of  modern  adult  life.  Commanded  by  these  works  to 
play,  viewers  are  engaged  again  in  the  process  of 
social  interpolation  which  began  in  childhood  and 
in  children's  games  and  toys  and  which  does  not 
end  in  childhood:  we  are  all  performers. 

The  work  of  Acconci,  Dion,  McCarthy,  and  Mclnnis 
investigates  the  oppositions  and  the  contradictions 
in  our  view  of  childhood  and  child's  play  as  the  site 
and  source  of  civic  and  personal  goodness.  In  their 
constructions  and  performances,  these  artists 
reveal  and  dismantle,  at  least  partially,  the  cultural 
constructions  and  social  performances  that  circu- 
late around  childhood  and  that  we  take  for  granted. 
That  none  of  them  offers  a  seamless  garment  is  not 
a  failure  of  imagination  but  a  deliberate  statement 
of  purpose.  Their  work  refuses  to  produce  an  illuso- 
ry completeness  of  the  sort  proffered  by  so  many 
games,  toys,  and  play  as  well  as  by  so  much  con- 
temporary art. 
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Mike  Kelley,  Arena  #7,  1990 
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RAIDING  THE  TOY  BOX 


Many  contemporary  artists  en- 
gage with  the  subject  of  play 


"When  the  urge  to  play  over- 
comes an  adult,  this  is  not  simply  a 


Just  as  our  era  of  readily  available 
toys    was    coming    into    being, 


through  methods  that  critical- 
ly examine  the  ways  in  which 
play  is  bound  up  with  con- 
sumer culture  and  the  mass- 
produced  commodity.  In 
everyday  life,  we  are  familiar 
with  play,  games,  and  toys  as 
part  of  the  pervasive  reach  of 
popular  culture.  The  works  of 
these  artists  alter  the  ready-made 
signification  of  the  toy  and  collectible, 
enabling  us  to  come  to  terms  with  their  commodity 
value.  For  example,  Mike  Kelley  presents  stuffed 
animal  toys  in  an  art  context  in  order  to  reorient  our 
typical  relationship  to  clean  and  cuddly  playthings. 
Artists  have  responded  to  the  marketing  of  play  that 
has  generated  an  endless  supply  of  prepackaged  col- 
lectible objects  of  desire.  Louise  Lawler,  Mark  Dion, 
and  Fred  Wilson  have  chosen  to  address  toys  and 
collectibles  v^athin  the  framework  of  the  collection 
as  a  site  where  the  accumulation  and  juxtaposition 
of  material  objects  calls  attention  to  and  challenges 
their  easily  consumed  characteristics  and  questions 
the  limitations  of  their  off-the-shelf  qualities. 


regression  to  childhood.  To  be  sure,  play 

is  always  liberating.  Surrounded  by  a  world 

of  giants,  children  use  play  to  create  a  world 

appropriate  to  their  size.  But  the  adult,  who 

finds  himself  threatened  by  the  real  world 

and  can  find  no  escape,  removes  its  sting 

by  playing  with  its  image  in 

reduced  form." 

— Walter  Benjamin  ^ 


cultural  critic  Walter  Benjamin 
praised  playthings  such  as  balls, 
hoops,  tops,  and  kites  as  more 
"authentic"  when  they  emerged 
not  from  mass-mediated  popular 
culture  but  from  deeper-rooted 
folkloric  origins.-  And  yet,  for 
Benjamin,  as  well  as  for  the  artists 
who  address  play  here,  the  activity  of 
play  in  modern  society  cannot  simply 
be  a  form  of  naive  escapism.  In  Benjamin's 
view,  improvisational  and  imaginative  play  as  a 
creative  activity  breaks  the  normative  function  of 
toys,  which  is  to  reinforce  social  conditioning.  ^ 
Extending  Benjamin's  notion  of  play  as  a  poten- 
tially disruptive  activity,  Kelley,  Lawler,  Dion,  and 
Wilson  challenge  the  uncritical  proliferation  of 
mass-produced  objects  of  amusement  by  recontex- 
tualizing  toys  and  collections. 

Mike  Kelley  suggests  a  reinvestigation  of  play  as 
an  innocent  activity  in  Arena  #7  (1990).  A  white-and- 
yellow-trimmed  baby  blanket  is  spread  to  create  a 
staging  area  around  which  sit  five  stuffed  animals 
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scavenged  from  secondhand  sources.  Two  yellow 
teddy  bears  share  one  side  and  confront  a  single  tan 
bear  immediately  across  the  blanket.  Two  bear- 
like monkeys,  one  cream-colored,  the  other  brown, 
oppose  each  other  from  the  remaining  two  sides 
of  the  blanket.  The  form  of  the  sculpture  Arena  #7 
created  by  the  stuffed  animals  facing  inward  sug- 
gests that  the  inanimate  objects  are  engaged  in  an 
activity  that  the  viewer  observes;  nevertheless,  the 
animals  continue  uninterrupted  as  we  approach 
their  secretive  forum.  We  speculate  about  what 
kind  of  dialogue,  or  even  debate,  these  playthings 
are  engaged  in;  ultimately,  Kelley  leaves  it  open  to 
the  viewer.  Using  the  idea  of  the  political  arena, 
Kelley  raises  the  issue  that  the  stuffed  animals 
themselves — even  as  they  deliberate  to  unknowm 
ends — are  contested  cultural  sites  where  ideas  of 
power  are  projected.  By  using  mass-produced 
objects  of  affection  whose  surfaces  have  pilled  and 
soiled  with  use,  Kelley  reveals  that  these  objects 
have  a  history.  Moreover,  meaning  is  not  necessari- 
ly assigned  by  the  possessor,  the  child,  but  rather 
calculated  by  adults  who  create  playthings  in  icono- 
graphic  forms,  such  as  the  teddy  bear.  By  the  time 
teddy  bears  emerged  in  the  early  twentieth  century, 
play  was  becoming  inscribed  by  the  notion  of  the 
control  of  nature:  sweet  and  palatable  animals,  no 
longer  fierce,  served  as  transitional  objects  as  they 
accompanied  children  to  bed.  Named  after  former 
New  York  City  police  commissioner,  U.S.  president, 
noted  marksman,  and  safariist  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  teddy  bear,  an  exploit  of  public  relations,  was 
among  very  early  mass-marketed  toys.  Its  familiar 
form,  although  not  trademarked,  has  entered  our 
basic  vocabulary  of  playthings.  However,  Kelley's 
use  of  this  play  form  is  not  to  be  mistaken  as  an 
invitation  for  nostalgia.  As  much  as  these  consum- 
able playthings  are  trafficked  in  the  marketplace 
and  our  memory,  the  stuffed  animals  made  to  be 
given  away  seemingly  function  outside  of  the  econ- 
omy of  exchange.  Rather,  Arena  #7  demonstrates,  by 
the  incorporation  of  resurrected  toys,  that  within 
the  shrewd  economy  of  our  consumer  society,  mate- 
rial objects  are  just  as  easily  cherished  as  discarded. 

In  the  black-and-white  photograph  Le  Vesinet 
(Twenty  Minutes  Outside  Paris)  (1985),  Louise  Lawler 
documents  an  abundant  arrangement  of  stuffed 
animals — elephants,  a  lion,  monkeys,  and  other 


fantastical  creatures — on  display  in  a  toy  store. 
Lawler  is  engaged  in  investigating  the  language  of 
display,  in  scrutinizing  the  structure  of  its  mise-en- 
scene,  in  order  to  understand  the  context  of  art's 
presentation  and  interpretation.  As  part  of  this 
enterprise,  she  has  photographed  personal  arrange- 
ments of  art  in  private  homes  as  well  as  the  hold- 
ings maintained  in  storage  vaults  and  storerooms 
of  auction  houses  and  museums.  In  Le  Vesinet,  the 
collection  of  playthings  found  by  chance  in  the 
storefront  of  a  Paris  suburb  is  viewed  as  a  straight- 
forward construction  informed  less  by  the  photogra- 
pher's lens  than  by  the  framework  of  the  transparent 
shop  window.  Instead  of  creating  the  illusion  of 
closeness  to  the  commodities,  the  display  in  Lawler's 
view  is  actually  distancing.  The  formal  language  of 
spectacle  invites  viewers  into  the  habitat  of  adven- 
ture suggested  by  the  jungle,  but  the  visual  seduction 
is  neutralized  by  the  strategy  of  the  snapshot. 

Departing  from  the  harmonic  animal  world  depicted 
in  Edward  Hicks'  The  Peaceable  Kingdom  (1834)  that 
was  inspired  by  the  Bible  and  Utopian  visions  of 
early  America,  Le  Vesinet  problematizes  our  con- 
sumer environment,  no  longer  natural,  which  is 
dominated  by  tempting  presentations.  Lawler 
deconstructs  and  denaturalizes  the  meticulously 
constructed  materialistic  display,  examining  how 
plush  toys  convert  rare  and  exotic  animals  into 
tame  commodities  and  domesticated  objects  of  con- 
sumption. Moreover,  the  image  also  exposes  the 
artifice  of  natural  history  dioramas,  vdth  stuffed 
toys  serving  as  surrogates  for  taxidermy  specimens. 
The  viewer's  attention  is  drawn  to  the  deliberate 
organization  of  all  the  diverse  animals  of  the 
African  continent  into  one,  unnatural,  totalizing 
system.  We  are  reminded  that  industrialization  was 
accompanied  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  cre- 
ation of  controlled  environments  and  bureaucratic 
institutions  that  administered  and  managed  leisure 
time,  the  natural  world,  and  entertainment:  the 
zoo,  the  museum,  and  the  department  store. 

Mark  Dion  amasses  volumes  of  merchandise — fan- 
cifully shaped  and  colored,  gathered  onto  furnish- 
ings, lining  shelves  and  stuffed  into  drawers — to 
investigate  the  popular  depiction  of  prehistoric 
monsters  in  the  installation  When  Dinosaurs  Ruled 
the  Earth  (Toys'^'U.S.)  {1994).  Dion  sets  up  a  child's 
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Louise  Lawler.  Le  Vesinet  (Twenty  Minutes  Outside  Paris),  1985 
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Mark  Dion,  When  Dinosaurs  Ruled  the  Earth  (Toys  'X'  U.S.).  1994  (installation  view) 


bedroom  as  a  stage  for  exploring  how  the  meaning 
of  the  dinosaur  is  reaUzed  in  various  mass-market- 
ed forms.  Like  a  commercial  showroom,  the  spatial 
environment  of  the  installation  invites  the  viewer 
to  enter  into  and  negotiate  the  exchange  value  and 
signification  of  the  commodity  fetish.  The  shifting 
values  created  by  the  marketplace  allow  the  dino- 
saur to  be  simultaneously  realized  as  the  friendly 
Dino  (the  cartoon  brontosaurus  of  Flintstones 
fame)  who  adorns  a  comforting  pillowcase  on  the 
bed  as  well  as  a  ferocious  Tyrannosaurus  rex  figurine 
that  roars  across  the  room  from  the  summit  of  a 
bureau.  The  repeating  patterns  of  the  wallpaper 
and  bedspread  indulge  and  reinforce  the  inter- 
changeability  of  the  mass-produced  objects.  A  keen 
observer  of  symbolic  value,  Dion  demonstrates  how 
the  icon  of  the  dinosaur,  in  its  various  guises  as  a 
fantastic  but  extinct  creature,  has  been  popularized 


in  order  to  perform  dual  functions.  As  a  cultural 
production,  it  has  been  used  to  revitalize  interest  in 
the  scientific  knowledge  manufactured  by  natural 
history  museums;  at  the  same  time,  it  occupies  a 
versatile  and  flexible  position  in  the  market  econo- 
my of  mainstream  Hollywood  movies. 

Dion's  interest  in  the  historical  formation  of  collec- 
tions and  museums  led  him  to  explore  the  visual 
pleasures  and  idiosyncratic  approach  of  pre-Enlight- 
enment  cabinets  of  curiosity  as  well  as  the  more 
rational  systems  of  categorization  employed  later  by 
public  museums.  In  addition,  When  Dinosaurs  Ruled 
the  Earth  (Toys  '^'  U.S.)  references  traditional  period 
room  displays  where  seemingly  neutral  domestic 
interiors  are  activated,  even  charged,  by  rigid  sets  of 
beliefs  of  a  particular  time  and  place.  Dion's  interior 
projects  an  image  of  our  post-industrial  consumer 
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society  on  similar  terms  to  historic  interiors  that 
locate  Colonial  rural  America  in  rustic  architectural 
frameworks.  Dion's  bedroom  illustrates  the  solitai-y 
environment  where  the  collecting  individual, 
although  not  present,  creates  a  personal  typology  of 
playthings  that  includes  only  dinosaurs.  The  room, 
lacking  in  human  presence  but  constmcted  as  a 
fantasia  of  the  hoarding  collector,  heightens  the 
sense  that  the  installation  fimctions  as  an  allegory 
of  the  marketplace,  where  only  the  narrowest  of 
interests  are  exploited.  Walter  Benjamin  explains 
that  concurrent  with  industrial  production,  children 
acquired  their  own  toy  cupboards  to  store  their  pos- 
sessions independently  of  those  of  their  family.'  In 
Dion's  installation,  the  constellation  of  possessions 
is  frozen  in  a  setlike  tableau,  which  precludes  play 
as  an  animated  activity.  The  amassing  of  material 
objects  has  collapsed  play  into  collection  and  dis- 
play. Although  When  Dinosaurs  Ruled  the  F.arth  (Toys '51' 
U.S.)  operates  critically,  the  factors  of  delight  and 
fanaticism  in  accumulation  undeniably  enter  into 
the  collection  of  such  commodities.  While  Dion's 
approach  is  highly  speculative  of  the  commodity 
form,  it  reminds  us  that  we  do  not  always  experi- 
ence the  material  world  in  a  negative  way.  For 
Benjamin,  the  collection  in  particular — as  an  alter- 
nate world  in  miniature — was  a  site  where  the  accu- 
mulation of  objects  evidenced  a  conscious  and 
pleasurable,  if  not  Utopian,  relation  to  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  commodity  sphere. 

Fred  Wilson  uses  the  language  of  display  to  reex- 
amine the  meaning  of  collections,  images,  and 
objects.  In  the  sculpture  Mine/Yours  (1995),  he  juxta- 
poses two  contrasting  systems  of  representation. 
On  the  right  are  ceramic  kitsch  collectibles  portray- 
ing racist  caricatures  of  assorted  domestics:  mam- 
mies, a  butler,  cooks,  and  shoeless  children  eating 
watermelon.  Framed  on  the  left  is  a  Reconstruction- 
era  photograph  depicting  an  African-American  group 
in  a  similar  configuration.  The  contrast  calls  into 
question  the  historical  legitimacy  of  the  figurines. 
Part  of  Wilson's  concern  is  to  address  misrepre- 
sentations that  were  widely  circulated  through  pop- 
ular and  material  culture  in  the  nineteenth  century 
and  into  the  twentieth.  He  intervenes  into  the  past, 
revealing  invisible  historical  frameworks  of  dis- 
crimination and  racism.  Mine/Yours,  however,  uses 
objects  found  in  flea  markets  and  suburban  attics — 


unofficial  archives  of  collective  and  popular  experi- 
ence. Compared  to  the  schematized  racist  stereo- 
types of  the  mass-produced  figiuMnes,  where  identity 
has  been  objectified  in  the  crudest  and  most  literal 
way,  where  there  is  no  physiognomic  difference, 
for  example,  between  the  two  female  figures,  the 
photographic  image  offers  specific,  individualized 
features.  Through  this  contrast,  Wilson  begins  to 
unhinge  African-American  identity  from  fixed  rep- 
resentations found  in  historical  material.  He  sug- 
gests that  with  critical  examination  and  analysis, 
representations  of  the  African-American  experience 
can  transcend  the  racist  collectibles  that  are  locked 
into  an  image  of  the  "Old  South"  as  objects  of  white 
consumption.  Wilson's  use  of  black  collectibles  that 
often  doubled  as  kitchen  utensils  (salt  and  pepper 
shakers,  for  instance)  whose  utilitarian  "sei-vice" 
creates  an  association  with  slavery,  calls  into  ques- 
tion what  it  means  to  possess  this  kind  of  object. 

The  works  of  Kelley,  Lawler,  Dion,  and  Wilson  can 
be  seen  in  the  continuum  of  a  modernist  project  of 
meaning-altering  examinations  of  mass  culture  and 
responses  to  the  commodity  form.  Their  interven- 
tions redefine  the  concept  of  play  and  cultural  diver- 
sion by  dismantling  materialist  notions  of  the  toy 
collection  and  the  collectible.  Taking  up  the  form  of 
the  collection  and  the  collectible,  these  contempo- 
rary art  works  extend  their  examination  of  play  into 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  refuges  of  the  com- 
modity fetish  and  begin  to  challenge,  if  not  trans- 
form, our  normative  and  hard-held  relationships 
to  material  culture.  Play  never  guarantees  escape. 
However,  analyzing  and  reordering  playthings  and 
objects  of  leisure  can  reveal  much  about  an  increas- 
ingly commodified  world. 

Notes 

1.  Walter  Benjamin,  "Old  Toys,"  in  Michael  W.  Jennings,  Howard 
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1999],  vol.  2,  1927-1934,  p.  100. 

2.  Walter  Benjamin,  "The  Cultural  History  of  Toys,"  in  Selected 
Writings,  M0\.  2,  192  7-1934,  p.  115. 

3.  Susan  Buck-Morss,  The  Dialectics  of  Seeing:  Walter  Benjamin 
and  the  Arcades  Project  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  London: 
The  MIT  Press,  1989),  pp.  264-65. 

4.  Benjamin,  "The  Cultural  History  of  Toys,"  p.  114. 
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Nayland  Blake,  Starting  Over  Suit,  2000 
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ANOTHER  IS  AN  OTHER 
IS  AN  OTHER 

THE    ILLUSION    OF    MIMICRY    AS    A    PLAY    OF    IDENTITY 


The  creation  of  oneself  as  another 
has  a  long-standing  tradition  in  art 
histoiy,  from  the  disquieting  mytho- 
logical figure  of  Janus  to  Duchamp's 
ambivalent  alter  ego  Rrose  Selavy  to 
contemporary  Performance  art   that 
frames  the  corporeal  self  as  representa- 
tion in  order  to  publicly  expose  the  limits 
and  pitfalls  of  that  self's  deplojonent. 


In  Man,  Play,  and  Games  (1958),  the  French  social  sci- 
entist Roger  Caillois  drew  our  attention  to  mimicry 
as  both  a  cultural  practice  and  an  aspect  of  play.  For 
the  artists  in  "Play's  the  Thing,"  the  function  of 
mimicry  as  part  of  play  is  more  crucial.  The  various 
forms  of  mimicry  employed  by  Felix  Gonzalez- 
Torres,  Nina  Katchadourian,  Laurie  Simmons,  Vito 
Acconci,  Fred  Wilson,  and  Nayland  Blake  should  be 
differentiated  from  mere  imitation.  In  each  case, 
mimicry  is  used  as  a  critical  tool  to  expose  the  ways 
that  games  and  play  inculcate  individuals  in  overde- 
termined  social  roles  and  identifications. 

Mimicry  has  been  defined  by  several  modern  theo- 
rists as  neither  mere  imitation  nor  illusion.  In 
psychoanalytic  terms,  imitation  and  its  corollary. 


"In  one  way  or  another, 

one  escapes  the  real  world 

and  creates  another.  One  can 

also  escape  himself  and 

become  another.  This  is 

mimicry." 

— Roger  Caillois' 


identification,  have  been  defined  pri- 
marily as  complicit  aspects  of  norma- 
tive subject  formation.  For  instance, 
children  are  repeatedly  encouraged 
to  imitate  and  identify  with  the 
adults  they  are  destined  to  be.  In  this 
way,  games  and  toys  often  provide 
children  Vkith  analogues  to  adult  life  that 
allow  them  to  become  socialized.  Mimicry 
runs  counter  to  this  purpose.  The  feminist  theorist 
Diana  Fuss  has  defined  mimicry  as  "the  deliberate 
and  playful  assumption  of  a  role,"-  a  conscious  and 
overt  way  of  transgressing  the  limits  of  the  process 
of  imitation.  Complicating  Fuss'  still-idealist  views, 
the  postcolonial  theorist  Homi  Bhabha  sees  mimicry 
as  a  means  of  subjugation  rather  than  subversion.^ 
In  his  view,  the  urgency  to  conform  to  or  assimilate 
the  constraints  of  the  dominant  culture  often  leaves 
the  "othered"  subject  with  a  borrowed  identity 
at  the  expense  of  individual  formation — quite  dif- 
ferent from  Fuss'  mimic  as  an  assertion  of  differ- 
ence. This  is  not  to  say  that  the  subject  fails  to 
create  an  oppositional  subjectivity.  Nor  is  it  a  fatal- 
istic relegation  of  the  subject  to  the  state  of 
permanent  subjugation.  In  a  postcolonial  culture, 
assimilation  is  the  rule,  and  mimicry  the  assumed 
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Fred  Wilson,  MinelYours,  1995 


normative  role  of  the  "othered"  subject.  It  thus 
becomes  more  transgressive  not  to  mimic.  Like  the 
insects  studied  by  Caillois,  which  through  natural 
selection  came  to  physically  resemble  or  "mime" 
their  environments  to  the  point  of  delusion,  the 
dominated  subject  in  postcolonial  modern  society 
uses  mimicry  primarily  as  a  means  of  survival.  In 
artistic  practices,  however,  mimicry  remains  opera- 
tive as  a  powerful  means  of  subversion. 

Each  of  the  artists  in  "Play's  the  Thing"  takes  on  a 
different  subjective  position  of  mimicry.  Felix 
Gonzalez-Torres  subverts  the  meaning,  mode  of 
production,  and  reception  of  a  mass-consumable 
game  in  Untitled  (Shield)  (1990).  The  miniature  jigsaw 
puzzle  does  not  show  the  usual  Romantic  landscape 
and  fairy-tale  imagery  of  the  genre,  but  rather  pre- 
sents a  confrontational  picture  of  the  artist's  lover 
at  the  time,  Ross,  whose  face — partially  hidden  by  a 
small  teddy  bear — has  been  disfigured  by  an  AIDS- 
related  skin  infection.  Ross'  gesture  can  be  seen  as 
at  once  attractive,  defensive,  and  inviting,  for  the 
teddy  bear  acts  as  a  visual  and  metaphorical  foil  to 
fate.  That  a  child's  toy  from  the  so-called  age  of 
innocence  interferes  in  a  love  story  endangered  by 


an  unspeakable  destiny  emphasizes  the  ambiguity 
of  the  gesture,  as  does  the  fact  that  the  entire  jigsaw 
puzzle  is  exhibited  v^o-apped,  or  shrouded,  in  a  plas- 
tic bag.  This  transparent  veil  serves  to  protect  the 
puzzle  from  degradation  as  well  as  to  "shield"  Ross 
from  the  painful  exposure  of  public  scrutiny.  The 
encounter  of  a  mass-consumable  and  mass-circulat- 
ing medium  with  an  intimate  and  private  image 
calls  for  the  re-examination  of  the  modes  and  mod- 
els of  the  dominant  culture  and  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  public  and  private  spheres  are  often  kept 
separated.  Gonzalez-Torres  does  not  propose  to  rec- 
oncile them.  Rather,  he  uses  a  traditional  mode 
of  imitation  and  transgresses  its  child-oriented 
function  to  unveil  contemporary  issues  that  have 
long  been  considered  shameful  and  have  as  such 
remained  outside  the  field  of  representation — in 
the  world  of  children  as  well  as  of  adults. 

Nina  Katchadourian's  Mended  Spiderweb  #14  (Spoon 
Patch)  (1998)  and  Do-it-yourself  Spiderweb  Repair  Kit 
(1998)  make  a  game  out  of  the  transformation  of 
nature.  The  color  photograph  and  the  kit  document 
Katchadourian's  meticulous  performance — literally 
mending  a  damaged  spiderweb  with  the  bits  and 
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pieces  of  red  threads  and  glue,  scissors,  and  tweez- 
ers gathered  in  the  spidei"web  repair  kit.  The  latter 
bears  all  the  external  signs  of'an  actual  health  kit — 
the  white  and  red  colors  of  first  aid — if  not  the 
exact  content.  However,  Katchadourian's  attempt  to 
equate  a  natural  construction  fails  both  visually  and 
effectively.  The  visual  discrepancy,  between  the 
entanglement  of  red  threads  held  by  a  little  spoon 
and  three  pine  cones  in  place  of  the  fine  and 
translucent  web  spun  by  a  spider,  does  not  leave 
much  room  for  error:  the  human  hand  has  inter- 
vened with  nature,  not  to  destroy  but  to  recon- 
struct, although  with  altered  means.  Another 
photograph  (Rejected  Patch  #14.  1998,  not  in  the 
exhibition)  shows  that  the  patch  made  from  the 
threads  has  been  rejected  by  the  spider,  which 
signals  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  performance. 
Katchadourian's  mimicry  of  nature  failed  because, 
although,  some  animals,  like  insects,  do  use  mimicry, 
as  Caillois  observed,  animal  mimicry  and  human 
mimicry  are  not  reconcilable.  One  is  irremediably 
grounded  in  nature,  the  other  within  culture,  and 
the  two  cannot  be  integrated,  as  Katchadourian 
makes  visually  clear  through  her  repaired  but  ulti- 
mately rejected  spiderwebs. 

Laurie  Simmons  applies  this  idea  of  natural  and  cul- 
tural differentiation  to  human  temperament  and 
clothing.  Three  identical  ventriloquist  male  dum- 
mies, sitting  on  identical  chairs  mounted  on  the 
wall  at  eye  level,  are  part  of  her  Clothes  Make  the  Man 
sculpture  series  (1990-92).  The  dummies  were  made 
in  collaboration  with  a  professional  ventriloquist  in 
the  tradition  of  1950s  dummies,  such  as  those  in 
Kentucky's  Vent  Haven  Museum,  where  Simmons 
once  made  a  photographic  project.  The  title  of  the 
series  refers  to  the  maxim  that  the  way  people  dress 
reflects  their  social  class  or  at  least  their  desire  to  be 
recognized  as  belonging  to  that  class.  The  French 
equivalent  of  the  expression  states  the  exact  oppo- 
site— "L'habit  ne  fait  pas  le  moine"  (The  habit  doesn't 
make  the  monk) — suggesting  that  a  reliance  on 
external  appearance  is  deceptive,  which  only 
reveals  the  twofold  aspect  of  conformity:  that  a  per- 
son can  be  a  clotheshorse  ("clothes  make  the  man") 
and  yet  be  defined  and  self-defined  outside  of  the 
available  social  codes  of  identification  ("the  habit 
doesn't  make  the  monk").  Simmons  is  interested  in 
emphasizing   how   men   conform   by   identifying 


themselves  with  pre-established  and  normative 
social  representations — thus  the  dummies'  identi- 
cal features  and  expression — wide-open  eyes  and 
tireless  smile.  In  fact,  each  dummy  has  a  subtitle — 
a  hackneyed  expression  to  match  its  personality- 
defining  attire.  Clothes  Make  the  Man  (tell  me  about  it) 
(1992)  shapes  the  character  of  the  intellectual  in 
bow  tie,  while  (ask  any  woman)  (1992)  depicts  the  cad 
in  bow  tie  and  plaid  blazer,  and  (don't  1  know  it) 
(1990-91)  the  preppy  snob  in  bow  tie  and  khakis. 
In  this  series,  Simmons  reveals  the  external  codes 
of  male  identity  through  the  figure  of  the  dummy — 
both  male  and  a  doll — which  itself  perverts  the 
tradition  of  the  doll  as  a  female  means  of  iden- 
tification. It  further  asserts  that,  like  the  apron-clad 
housemaids  and  housewives  in  Simmons'  earlier 
photographic  series  of  middle-class  interiors,  boys 
too  learn  their  social  roles  through  dress  codes. 
Through  her  assembly  line  of  identical  speechless 
dummies,  Laurie  Simmons  shows  the  industry  of 
male  identity  production  as  a  mimicry  of  a  norma- 
tive model,  the  mimicry  of  the  other  as  an  identical 
self,  of  another  who  is  the  same. 

Vito  Acconci's  Three  Relationship  Studies  (1970)  serve 
as  a  cornerstone  for  understanding  how  imitation  is 
performed,  the  gaps  it  leaves  in  the  identification 
process,  and  the  open-endedness  of  the  alternatives 
that  can  fill  those  gaps.  Shadow-Play,  the  first  of 
Acconci's  soundless  short  films,  shows  the  artist, 
standing  close  to  a  white  wall,  fighting  fiercely  with 
his  own  shadow.  The  shadow  is  not  one  of  those  dis- 
proportionate ghosts  who  frighten  children  who've 
stayed  up  too  late  but  is  life-size  in  scale  and  resem- 
bles an  actual  adversary.  Acconci's  struggle  renders 
legible  the  metaphorical  conflict  between  a  man 
and  his  inner  self  Imitations,  the  second  relation- 
ship study,  begins  with  a  nihilist,  black-clad  male 
protagonist  seemingly  miming  a  sort  of  monologue. 
After  a  while,  a  second,  similarly  dressed  man 
(Acconci  himself)  enters  the  scene  and,  sitting  next 
to  his  partner,  commences  to  mime  or  reproduce 
the  man's  gestures  and  lip  movements — a  double 
mimesis  that,  in  the  absence  of  sound  and  verbal  lan- 
guage, calls  direct  attention  to  the  bodily  and  struc- 
tural aspects  of  mimicry.  The  third  and  final  film  in 
the  trio.  Manipulations,  depicts  a  naked  woman  imi- 
tating the  masturbatory  gestures  of  Acconci.  The 
cold  and  dispassionate  erotic  movements  of  Acconci 
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are  reproduced  in  a  highly  laughable  mimetic  lan- 
guage that  does,  and  yet  does  not,  correspond  to 
Acconci's  actions. 

In  staging  or  performing  the  process  of  imitation  in 
the  Three  Relationship  Studies,  Acconci  renders  visible 
the  imperfections  and  contradictions  that  any  sub- 
ject might  embody  in  the  process  of  socialization. 
The  subject-analogues  Acconci  chooses  to  engage 
with  mimetically — a  literal  shadow  of  himself  an 
incommunicative  mime,  a  woman  whose  body  is 
entirely  different  from  his  own — are  never  easily 
identified  with;  and  this  is  the  point.  Acconci  sub- 
verts the  classic  account  of  subject  formation  in 
childhood  formulated  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  by  the 
Swiss  psychologist  Jean  Piaget.  In  Piaget's  studies, 
self-identity  is  gained  through  the  interiorization  of 
one's  struggle  v^dth  the  internal  world.  Acconci,  by 
contrast,  presents  an  absurdly  open  and  continual- 
ly thwarted  alternative. 

What  is  primarily  at  stake  with  mimicry  and  the  pro- 
cess of  imitation  it  comes  from  is  the  issue  of  repre- 
sentation. Mimicry  poses  the  question  of  how  subjects 
depart  from  representations  that  were  not  made  for 
them  or  do  not  mirror  their  experience  but,  rather, 
were  imposed  on  them.  Fred  Wilson  and  Nayland 
Blake  show  how  a  kind  of  critical  or  transgressive 
mimicry  can  fill  the  gaps  left  by  an  incomplete  iden- 
tification with  available  social  representations. 

Fred  Wilson's  Mine/Yours  (1995)  juxtaposes  a  Recon- 
struction-era black-and-white  snapshot  of  a  black 
family  with  a  distorted  mirror  image  display  of 
stereotyped  shiny  and  colorful  black  figurines:  the 
stable  boy,  the  bellhop,  the  fat  nanny,  and  the  cook 
with  immaculate  apron  and  head  scarf,  among 
other  servant  caricatures.  The  opposition  of  two 
systems  of  representations,  "mine"  against  "yours" — 
"my"  sentimental  representation  of  the  Afi-ican- 
American  against  "your"  racist  representation  of 
the  same — might  appear  simply  didactic  were  the 
documentary  "objectivity"  of  the  photograph  not  as 
suspect  as  the  grotesquerie  of  the  racist  figurines. 
Documentary  photographs  such  as  the  one  Wilson 
uses  were  not  necessarily  accurate  representations 
of  their  subjects.  The  supposedly  scientific  and  reli- 
able medium  of  photography  was  the  very  medium 
of  racial  typology — as  neat  rows  and  the  frontal 


poses  in  the  photograph  suggest.  From  such  pho- 
tographs— in  which  the  others,  by  virtue  of  their 
race,  are  depicted  as  identical — stereotypes  could 
grow,  flourish,  pervade,  and  settle  in  at  all  levels  of 
consciousness  and  unconsciousness.  The  self-mim- 
ing of  blacks  as  it  is  reflected  by  the  blackfaces  is 
typical  of  the  mimicry  of  subjugation  Bhabha  has 
defined.  Wilson's  installation  casts  suspicion  on 
both  modes  of  representation  and  directs  as  much 
criticism  toward  "his"  African-American  acceptance 
of  photographic  truth  as  it  does  toward  "your" 
allowance  of  racist  kitsch. 

The  seeming  straightforwardness  of  Wilson's  piece — 
a  juxtaposition  of  two  antagonistic  systems  of  repre- 
sentation— is  called  into  question  by  the  ways  in 
which  each  system  cancels  out  the  other,  rendering 
each  one  suspect  of  misrepresentation.  The  critique 
of  representation  is  not  taken  for  granted  as  a  simple 
dialectic  (imitation  and  counter-imitation);  rather, 
representation  is  depicted  as  a  complex  and  intricate 
issue  for  those  who,  after  struggling  for  representa- 
tion, have  to  struggle  for  the  ways  in  which  they  want 
to  be  represented — or  not — in  a  postcolonial  era. 

In  the  challenging  work  of  Nayland  Blake,  mimicry 
does  not  expose  oppositional  ideological  content 
but  rather  the  ambivalence  of  identification.  In 
the  video  Starting  Over  (2000),  Blake  is  dressed  in  a 
147-pound  white  bunny  suit  and  incessantly  tries, 
with  noticeable  unease,  to  tap-dance  to  a  Michael 
Jackson  soundtrack,  following  the  instructions  of  a 
voice  off  camera.  The  voice  is  that  of  Blake's  lover, 
who  also  appears  through  a  puzzling  onstage  trans- 
lation of  his  corporeality:  the  bunny  suit  is  loaded 
with  navy  beans  that  approximate  the  weight  of  the 
lover,  thus  restricting  Blake's  attempts  to  perform. 
A  parade  amoureuse  as  well  as  a  love  declaration, 
Blake's  performance  wittily  reveals  its  ideological 
purposes  through  a  careful  analysis  of  an  uncanny 
and  loaded  iconography. 

The  white  rabbit  or,  more  accurately,  the  hare,  a 
symbol  of  fecundity  in  mythology,  is  used  to  refer  to 
the  assumption  of  overactive  sexuality  on  the  part 
of  the  gay  male.  The  rabbit  also  refers  to  a  group  of 
literary  and  pop  culture  figures — Bre'r  Rabbit  and 
Bugs  Bunny — who  originated  in  the  South  and  took 
up  the  long-standing  tradition  of  animal  caricature 
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Laurie  Simmons.  Qothes  Make  the  Man  ftt'I!  me  about  it).  1992 
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Nina  Katchadourian,  Do-it-yourself  Spiderweb  Repair  Kit,  1998 


that  feeds  stereotypes  of  blackness.  Playing  on 
stereotypes  of  both  race  and  sexuality  as  found  in  the 
icon  of  the  white  rabbit,  Blake  manages  to  radically 
pervert  one  of  the  most  popular  children's  stuffed 
animals  and  cast  suspicion  on  the  somehow  dubious 
cultural  habit  of  providing  children  vdth  such  toys. 
Moreover,  through  his  imitation  of  the  rabbit  as  a 
growTi-up,  Blake  exposes  the  failure  of  such  toys  to 
complete  the  transition  to  adulthood.  The  absurd 
performance  of  tap  dancing — itself  a  racially  charged 
activity — while  wearing  an  overweight  bunny  suit 
can  be  read  as  a  metaphor  of  the  unbearably  outra- 
geous stereotypes  Blake's  video  challenges.  Blake's 
mimicry  of  stereotypes  reveals  and  yet  perverts  his 
racial  and  sexual  identity  for  those  who  intend  race 
and  sexuality  to  be  readable  through  external  signs 
and  behaviors  and  subject  formation  to  be  complet- 
ed early  in  childhood  through  toys. 

The  artists  in  "Play's  the  Thing,"  rather  than  follow 
Caillois'  definition  of  mimicry  and  escape  them- 
selves to  become  others,  undermine  the  roots  of  the 
stereotypes  that  cast  them  as  others.  They  then 


challenge  the  idea  of  mimicry  as  a  model  of  iden- 
tification in  postmodern  and  postcolonial  definitions 
of  others'  subjectivities.  Subjectivity,  their  works 
argue,  is  not  a  dead-end,  a  stable  and  fixed  status 
quo  that,  once  learned,  remains  forever  unchanged. 
Mimicry  suggests  that  identities  performed  through 
imitation  are  illusions — illusions  that  might  render 
the  process  of  identification  more  ambivalent,  more 
open  to  alternatives.  Eventually,  to  fully  under- 
stand how  intrinsically  playful  all  operations  of 
mimicry  are,  despite  the  gravity  of  their  subjects,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  root  of  "illusion"  is  in 
lusio,  the  "beginning  of  play." 

Notes 

1.  Roger  Caillois,  Man,  Play,  and  Games,  trans.  Meyer  Barash 

(New  York:  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1951),  p.  19.  First  published 
In  French  as  Les  jeux  et  les  hommes  {Paris:  Librairie  Gallimard, 
1958).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  word  "mimicry"  is  used 
in  English  in  the  French  text. 

2.  Diana  Fuss,  Identification  Papers  (New  York  and  London: 
Routledge,  1995),  chap.  4,  "Interior  Colonies:  Frantz  Fanon 
and  the  Politics  of  Identification,"  p.  146. 

3.  Homi  K.  Bhabha,  The  Location  of  Culture  (New  York  and  London: 
Routledge,  1995),  chap.  4,  "Of  Mimicry  and  Man:  The  Ambivalence 
of  Colonial  Discourse,"  pp.  85-92. 
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WORKS  IN  THE  EXHIBITION 

Dimensions  are  in  inches  followed  by  centimeters;  height  precedes  width  precedes  depth. 


Vito  Acconci  (b.  1941)! 

Three  Adainnliou  Studies  {Blindfold 

Catching.  Soap  b  liycs.  Hand  and 

Mouth),  1970 

Super-8  film,  black-and-white,  silenl; 

8  minutes 

Distributed  by  I'lectronic  Arts  Intemiix 

(EAI),  New  York 

TTirt't'  Ki'Idtionsfii;)  .S'duJit'.s  {Shadow-l'lay, 
Imitations,  Manipulations).  1970 
Super-8  film,  black-and-white  and  color, 
silent;  13  minutes 

Distributed  by  l-lectronic  Arts  Intermix 
(EAII.  New  York 

Nayland  Blake  (b.  1960I 
Starting  Over.  2000 
Video,  color,  sound;  23  minutes 
Matthew  Marks  Gallery,  New  York 

Starting  Over  Suit.  2000 

Mixed  media.  83  x  46  x  22 

(210.8  X  116.8  X  55.9) 

Matthew  Marks  Gallery.  New  York 

Mark  Dion  (b.  1961) 

When  Dinosaurs  Ruled  the  Earth 

(Toys  '51'  U.S.).  1994 

Mixed  media,  dimensions  variable 

American  Fine  Arts,  Co.,  New  York, 

and  the  artist 

Christoph  Draeger  (b.  1965) 

The  Reconstruction  of  TWA  800.  2001 
Acrylic  paint  jet  on  jigsaw  puzzle  on  MDF 
table:  eight  thousand  pieces,  53'/^  x  75  7"' 
(136  X  192)  overall:  table,  70  x  90  x  26 
(177.8  X  228.6  X  66) 

Roebling  Hall.  Brooklyn.  New  York,  and 
the  artist 

Felix  Gonzalez-Torres  (1958-1996) 

Untitled  (loverboyj.  1988 

Chromogenic  color  print  on  jigsaw  puzzle 

in  plastic  bag.  y'ji  y-  9 '/-  (i9  x  24.1) 

Andrea  Rosen.  Executor  of  the 

Estate  of  Felix  Gonzalez-Torres 

Untitled  (Shield).  1990 

Chromogenic  color  print  on  jigsaw  puzzle 

in  plastic  bag.  972  x  772  (24.1  x  19I 

Andrea  Rosen.  Executor  of  the 

Estate  of  Felix  Gonzalez-Torres 


Nina  Katchadouriaii  |b.  1968) 
Do-it-yourself  SpiderA'cb  Repair  Kit.  1998 
Plexiglass  box  with  scissors,  tweezers. 
Molnlyche  TVattakta  #342  red  thread  cut 
to  various  lengths,  and  polyvinyl  acetate 
adhesive  glue,  4  7^  x  8  72  x  1  72 
(11.4  x  21.6  X  3.8) 
Debs  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  the  artist 

Mended  Spiderweh  #M  (Sjioon  Patch).  1998 
Silver  dye  bleach  print  (Ilfochrome). 
30  X  20  (76.2  X  50.8) 
Debs  8f  Co.,  New  York,  and  tiie  artist 

Mike  Kelley  (b.  1954) 

Arena  #7.  1990 

Found  stuffed  animals,  wood,  and  blanket, 

11  7-!  X  63  X  49  (29.2  X  160  X  124.5) 

Skarstedt  Fine  Art,  New  York 

Jeff  Koons  (b.  1955) 

Two  Ball  .so/50  Tank  (Spalding  Dr.  J.  Silver 

Series.  Wilson  Supershot).  1985 

Glass,  steel,  distilled  water,  epsom  salt, 

two  basketballs.  62  '/-i  x  36  74  x  13  7-1 

(1594  X  93-3  X  33-6) 

The  Speyer  Family  Collection 

Louise  Lawler  (b.  1947) 

Le  Vesinet  (Twenty  Minutes  Outside 

Paris).  1985 

Gelatin  silver  print  and  mat  with  transfer 

type.  29  X  33  (73.7  X  83.8) 

Metro  Pictures.  New  York,  and  the  artist 

Kristin  Lucas  (b.  1968) 

Host.  1997 

Video,  color,  sound;  7  minutes 

Distributed  by  Electronic  Arts  Intermix 

(EAI).  New  York 

Paul  McCarthy  (b.  1945) 

Green  Dog.  1993 

Silver  dye  bleach  print  (Ilfochrome). 

74  X  50  (188  X  127) 

Luhring  Augustine  Gallery.  New  York, 
and  the  artist 

Orange  Lion.  1993 

Silver  dye  bleach  print  (Ilfochrome). 

74  X  50  (188  X  127) 

Luhring  Augustine  Gallery.  New  York, 

and  the  artist 


Libby  Mclnnis  (b.  1976) 

Up  and  Down  Boys.  2000 

Cardboard,  acrylic,  yarn,  and  plexiglass, 

22  X  14  X  3  (55.9  X  35.6  X  7.6) 

Alleged  Galleries,  New  York 

Urination.  2000 

Cardboard,  acrylic,  yarn,  and  plexiglass, 
20  X  14  X  3  (50.8  X  35.6  X  7.6) 
Alleged  Galleries.  New  York 

TTie  Incredible  Shrinking  Man.  2001 
Cardboard,  acrylic,  yarn,  and  plexiglass, 
20  X  14  X  3  (50.8  X  35.6  X  7.6) 
Alleged  Galleries,  New  York 

Mother'.^  Milk.  2001 

Cardboard,  aciylic.  yarn,  and  plexiglass, 
12  X  16  X  3  (30.5  X  40.6  X  7.6) 
Alleged  Galleries.  New  York 

Pubic  Hair.  2001 

Cardboard,  acrylic,  yam.  and  plexiglass, 
20  X  14  X  3  (50.8  X  35.6  X  7.6) 
Alleged  Galleries,  New  York 

Tom  Ottemess  (b.  1952) 
Moneybag  Man  with  Cellphone.  1998 
Lead  crystal,  24K  yellow  gold,  lOK  white 
gold,  lapis  lazuli,  and  diamond. 
5  X  372  X  372  (12.7  X  8.9  X  8.9) 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York;  Commissioned  by  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  and  Cartier.  Inc. 
98.50 

Laurie  Simmons  (b.  1949) 

Clothes  Make  the  Man  (don't  I  know  it). 

1990-91 

Fiberglass,  wood,  nylon,  and  clothing, 

39  72  X  12  X  15  (100.3  X  30.5  X  38.1) 

Collection  of  the  artist 

Qothes  Make  the  Man  (ask  any 
woman).  1992 

Fiberglass,  wood,  nylon,  and  clothing, 
3972  X  12  X  15  (100.3  X  30.5  X  38.1) 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Qothes  Make  the  Man  (tell  me  about  it).  1992 
Fiberglass,  wood,  nylon,  and  clothing, 
39  72  X  12  X  15  (100.3  X  30.5  X  38.1) 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Fred  Wilson  (b.  1954) 
MinefYours.  1995 

Framed  black-and-white  photograph, 
seven  painted  ceramic  figures,  one  plastic 
and  painted  tin  figure,  and  wood  stand. 
11  X  24  X  11  (27.9  X  61  X  27.9)  overall 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art.  New 
York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from  Joanne 
Leonhardt  Cassullo.  The  Dorothea  L. 
Leonhardt  Foundation  Inc..  and  the 
Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert  Purchase  Fund 
96.52a-j 
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